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into the secrets of rain-making prior to the queen's death she
sits on this drum. And finally on the day of her coronation
this drum is her chair.1 " x
Once more, among the Sakalava of North-western Mada-
gascar, when a king of the Volamena dynasty is on the point
of death, it is customary to cut his throat with a knife reserved
specially for this operation, thus hastening his death by at
least some minutes.2 The custom apparently originates in
the common unwillingness to allow the king to die of weakness
or old age, and that reluctance in its turn rests on the belief
that the enfeeblement of the king's physical powers necessarily
entails a corresponding decline in the state of his people and
of the whole country. Thus the practice of cutting the throat
of a Sakalava king when he is at the point of death, like the
custom of strangling the Sultan of Uha under the like circum-
stances, is probably a relic of an older custom of killing him
at the first symptom of bodily or mental decay.
From these and similar cases cited in my earlier work we
may infer that the institution of a priestly kingship with a
tenure not unlike that of Nemi was widespread in Africa
down to recent years ; and in every instance, where the reason
of the custom is reported, the motive for killing the king was
apparently a belief that the welfare of the people, and par-
ticularly the fertility of the land, of cattle, and of women,
were so intimately bound up with his health and strength
that any impairment or failure of his bodily vigour through
sickness or age would infallibly draw down calamity or even
ruin on the country and its inhabitants, while his death from
either of these causes would be fraught with incalculable evils
for the community. In these circumstances his subjects had
seemingly no choice but either to put him to death before the
dreaded decay had sapped his energies, or to allow him to be
attacked by a candidate for the kingship, who, by slaying him,
demonstrated at once the incapacity of the deceased and his
own fitness to discharge the onerous duties of the office. On
this analogy we may suppose that the priest of Diana at
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